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Upholds the “Square” Deal 


Recently appointed Director of the Division of Women's Activities in the 
Civil Works Administration in Massachusetts, Lois B. Rantoul of Boston 
stands firmly for an equal minimum wage for men and women. ‘Anything 


else,” she is quoted as saying, “will be over my dead body.”’ 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

te secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 
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“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject te its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power te enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
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Equal Rights 


Massachusetts Chose Wisely 


ASSACHUSETTS is unusually fortunate in the appointment of Lois 
M B. Rantoul of Boston as Director of the Division of Women’s Activi- 
ties in the Civil Works Administration. “Few women of Mrs. Ran- 
toul’s social and cultural background,” commented the Boston Herald edi- 
torially, following her appointment, “possess her intimate and sympathetic 
understanding of the working woman’s problem.” Mrs. Rantoul has the 
friendship and respect of many of the working women of Massachusetts with 
whom she has come in contact through her interest in the Women’s Trade 
Union League. She is also in accord with many of the policies of the Woman’s 
Party, believing in equal pay for equal work and that further — 
legislation shall apply to men and women alike. 

There are thousands of unemployed women in Massachusetts in desperate 
need. With a woman of Mrs. Rantoul’s caliber at the head of the Women’s 
Division of the Civil Works Administration, we can be sure that women will 
get a fair share of jobs and relief. Because she feels that the “white collar” 
workers are now the greatest sufferers and have been too proud to ask aid of 
the city, she is going to provide work first for teachers, stenographers, clerical | 
workers, and nurses. 

When asked by a - newspaper reporter whether she intends to see that 
women receive the same minimum wage as men under the Civil Works Admin- 
istration, Mrs. Rantoul assured. him that she most certainly did, adding, 
“Anything else will be over my dead body.” 

We congratulate the women of Massachusetts on the appointment of so 
courageous, fair-minded, and able a woman as Lois B. Rantoul. 


A Golden Opportunity 


ILDRED V. PALMER of New York calls the attention of our readers 
M to the fact that radio station WOR is presenting a series of half-hour 
sketches of women prominent in American history. The sketches were 
written by Helen I. Davis, an outstanding Feminist. Mrs. Davis feels that 
radio programs of the entertainment variety have rather talked down to 
women, and talked down about women. She wants women to be the equals of 
men in prestige and regards theradio as the best medium to emote to bring 
about equality. 

The programs are being given on : fundey afternoons at 2 daek the first 
having been presented last Sunday. It told the story of Martha Washington’s 
belief in George Washington at a time when his prestige was at stake. 
Another December broadcast will be on the life of Dolly Madison. The 
broadcasts are interesting and enlightening historically, considerable research 
among old documents having gone into their making. _ 

The success of the broadcasts, it is needless to say, will be judged entirely 
by their popularity, and this can be gauged only by the degree of enthusiasm 
with which they are received by women. In other words, only written 
responses in sufficient number informing the broadcasting company that the 
radio audience is enjoying this feature will insure its continuation. Included 
in the series, if the volume of appreciation is sufficient to guarantee its con- 
tinuance, will be biographical sketches of great Feminists and stateswomen, 
Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and others. 

“It seems fitting,’ Mrs. Palmer writes, “that we who are working for 
equality should lend our support, both physical and moral, to such a project— 
physical by listening to the programs and moral by writing to the station 
expressing appreciation of a better program about and for women. It is 
always possible to secure a time allotment for a feature speech on a political 
or legal side of the Feminist movement, but exceedingly difficult to bring this 
attitude into the entertainment field.” 

With Mrs. Palmer, Equat Ricurs feels that this is a golden opportunity 
to acquaint the nation with its heroines. Every school child knows who our 
country’s heroes are, but we question whether even in girls’ schools and 
colleges any undue stress is laid on the study of the great women of America. 
The whole nation celebrates the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, while 
Susan B. Anthony, to whom half the population owes its enfranchisement, is 
practically unhonored. In arranging these broadcasts and writing the 
sketches, Mrs. Davis has done a wonderful thing for our cause, and deserves 
the congratulations and whole-hearted support of every member of the 
Woman’s Party. 

Tune in. Write your approval and appreciation of this exceptional oppor- 
tunity to promulgate our views and faith. The address is Station WOR, 
1440 Broadway, New York City. 
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Montevideo Succeeds Geneva As Pivotal Point 


nist struggle shifted this week from 

Geneva to Montevideo with the open- 
ing of the Pan American Conference on 
December 3. This Conference will be asked 
to act upon two proposed treaties, one 
granting the women of the Americas equal 
nationality rights, the other granting 
them complete legal equality with men. 
These two treaties, which will be recom- 
mended to the Conference by the Inter 
American Commission of Women, read: 


-E HE scene of the international femi- 


“The contracting States agree that 
upon the ratification of this treaty, 
men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the territory sub- 
ject to their respective 


and 


“The contracting States agree that 
from the going into effect of this 
treaty, there shall be no distinction 
based on sex in their law and prac- 
tice relating to nationality.” 


Doris Stevens as Chairman of the Inter 
American Commission of Women created 
by the Pan American Conference at the 
Havana meeting in 1928, will bring the 
two treaties before the Conference in her 
official report to that body. 

A cable from Miss Stevens which has 
just ‘been received at the Washington 


Headquarters of the Inter American._Com- 


mission of Women announces that the 
head of the Mexican delegation at Monte- 
video, His Excellency, Sefior Don Casau- 
ranc Puig, has agreed to lead the fight for 
these treaties on the floor ,of the Confer- 
ence. This announcement has resulted in 
the dispatch of cables of congratulations 
and appreciation from women’s organiza- 
tions in this country. Among those sending 
cables were: Alice Paul, Chairman of the 
Nationality Committee of the Inter Amer- 
ican Commission of Women; Eleanor 
Cavanaugh, President of the New York 
Zonta Club; Florence Bayard Hilles, 
Vice Chairman of the National Woman’s 
Party; Lola Maverick Lloyd as Chair- 
man of the Woman’s Party Committee 
on International Relations; Olive Stott 


Regional Convention Held 


ATIONAL WOMAN’S PARTY mem- 
bers from five States will gather 
Saturday and Sunday, January 13 

and 14, at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, at the first Regional 
Convention to be held under Woman’s 
Party auspices. The five States are Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland. 

The convention will be an initial step 
in the working out of a plan, proposed by 
Sarah T. Colvin, National Chairman, to 
re-organize the Party along regional lines. 


Gabriel, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Lawyers; and Dorothy 
Detzer, Executive Secretary of the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, which has internationally en- 
dorsed the nationality convention. These 
cables were as follows: 


His Excellency, M. Puig, 
The Mexican Delegation, 
Legislative Palace, Montevideo: 


Congratulations on your leadership in 
movement for Equal Rights for women in 
Western Hemisphere. We are happy that 
Mexico is continuing at Montevideo the 
splendid fight that it began at Geneva for 
equality in nationality. 

Chairman, Nationality Committee, 

Inter American Commission of Women. 

j 


His Excellency, M. Puig, 


The Mexican Delegation, 


Legislative Palace, Montevideo: 
Deep gratitude and hearty congratula- 


tions from National Woman’s Party on 


behalf your pledge to Doris Stevens in 
support of proposed measures of justice to 
men and women. Aggressive leadership 
on your part on behalf of treaties means 
ultimate success. 


FLORENCE BayarD 
Vice-Chairman, National Woman’s Party. 
His Excellency, M. Puig, : 
The Mexican Delegation, 


“Legislative Palace, 


Please accept grateful appreciation of 
our committee for your leadership at 
Montevideo of campaign for Equal Rights 
for women in nationality and in all other 
fields. 

Lota Maverick Luoyp, 
Chairman Committee on International 
Relations, 
National Woman’s Party. 
i 
His Excellency, M. Puig, 
The Mexican Delegation, 
Legislative Palace, Montevideo: 


National Association Women Lawyers 
commends your stand in support of equal- 


_ity for men and women. Deeply apprecia- 


tive your leadership. 
Storr GABRIEL, 
President, National Association 
Women Lawyers. 


In addition to the national, State, city 


and county units, Mrs. Colvin feels that 
there should also be regional groups, each 
composed of several States adjacent to 
each other, forming part of the same geo- 
graphical region and drawn together by 
ties arising out of their having had the 
same or similar historical and cultural 
backgrounds. | 

Up to this time all the conventions of 
the Party have been held in the East. 
Consequently those who have attended 
have been members largely from States 


His Excellency, M. Puig, 
The Mexican Delegation, 
Legislative Palace, Montevideo: 

Your leadership in effort to obtain rec- 
ognition of important principle of equal 
nationality rights for women valued and 
appreciated by Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 

DorotHy 
Executive Secretary, United States Sec- 
tion of Women’s International — 
for Peace and Freedom. 


In a statement issued at the National 
Headquarters of the National Woman’s 
Party Alice Paul pointed out the pressing 
importance of securing equal nationality 
rights for women because of the fact that 
a nationality convention discriminating 
against women was adopted in 1930 at 
The Hague Conference on the Codification 
of International Law, as the beginning of 
a code of international law, and is now 
pending before the countries participating 
in the Pan American Conference as well 
as before all other countries. It has been 
ratified by four countries and requires 
only six more for adoption. 

Miss Paul said in her statement: 

“We have high hopes for the success of the 


proposed equality convention on nation- 
ality at Montevideo because of the extent 


to which such equality already obtains in 
the Americas and because the govern- 
ments which have made-a fight for equal- 
ity at The Hague and at Geneva will 
naturally support this program at home. 


Such action would also be in line with a 


tendency evident throughout the world 
for within the last fifteen years seventeen 
countries in Europe and Asia have 
amended their nationality laws in the 
direction of equality. 

“The Inter American Commission of 
Women is emphasizing at this time the 


nationality aspect of the struggle for 


Equal Rights because of the pending 
nationality convention discriminating 


against women. If there is to be any 


convention on nationality it should be 
one establishing equality and not one 


lowering the position of the women of 
this hemisphere.” 


in Harrisburg 


along the Atlantic seaboard. Compara- 
tively few delegates have come from the 
West, the Middle West and the far South. 
Conventions, in Mrs. Colvin’s opinion, can 
be made tremendously stimulating and 
revivifying, increasing interest in the 
work of the Party, strengthening its 
organization and enlarging its member- 
ship. She recently set 200,000 as a mem- 
bership goal, to be realized not in the 
dim future but as quickly as possible. 
The Chairman of Arrangements for the 
Harrisburg Conference is Sara B. Cum- 
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mings, Acting Chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch. Mrs. Cummings and her 
committee are already deeply immersed in 
plans. Mrs. Colvin herself has promised 
to be on hand to open the convention. It 
will be her first appearance in the role of 
National Chairman at a Woman’s Party 
convention. Mrs. Cummings is also re- 
ceiving assurances of hearty support from 
State chairmen in the other four States 
besides Pennsylvania to be represented in 
the regional group. The Council of Off- 
cers and Presidents of the Maryland 
Branch of the Party will hold a dinner 
meeting Thursday, December 14, at the 
Woman’s City Club in Baltimore, to talk 
over plans for organizing a large delega- 
tion to represent Maryland at Harrisburg. 


A tentative program for the two-day 
conclave has been drawn up and includes 


the following: 


SaTurDAay, JANUARY 13— 
9.00 to 9.30 A. M.—Class in Parliamen- 
tary Law. 
9.30 to 10.15 A. M.—Credentials Commit- 
tee meets. 


10.15 A. M. to 12.00 M.—Conference on 
Congressional Work. 


12.30 P. M—Luncheon. 


2.30 to 4.30 P. M.—Program in charge of 
the Students’ Council. 


7.00 P. M.—Banquet. 
SunDay, JANUARY 14— 


9.30 to 10.15 A. M.—Class in 


| tary Procedure. 
10.15 A. M. to 12.00 M. — Program in 


You Can’t Have My 


HAT on ae has happened to . 
W the young women? 


Nothing, of course, has hap- 
pened to the men. They stand just where 


_ they-always have stood, holding on tight. 


What human being wishes to give up an 
advantage voluntarily? But the women— 
these mothers who want their daughters 


to be parasites; these workers who say, 


“You can have my job”; these girls who 
long for a masculine voice murmuring, 
“There, there, don’t bother your little 
head about it!” wat is the matter with 


there is 4 the matter 
with them; perhaps that is the proper 
and normal attitude for a female to take, 
and those who hold otherwise are all 
wrong. But there are other possibilities 
which at least need consideration. They 
may be classified briefly. — 


Perhaps these would-be lilies of the field 


are misreading economic phenomena. 


Perhaps they were wrongly conditioned 
in early childhood. 


Perhaps they are suffering from a uter- 
ine complex. 

Perhaps they are lazy. 

It is worth while to investigate these 
possibilities. 

First of all, is the attitude taken by so 
many, apparently, of the women of the 
younger generation, a normal and proper 
one in the United States of America in 
the third decade of the twentieth century? 
Should Mary quit her job at the type 
writer, and instead of going to a “spinster 
factory” study dietetics and interior deco- 
rating and how to cater to the whims and 
moods of her provider? Should she make 
the care and feeding of one adult and a 
few children the main aim of her exist- 
ence, with her leisure time devoted to 
social graces and little supererogatory 
works of benevolence and civic interest? 

There can be only one answer: she cer- 
tainly should, if that is the kind of person 


she is. The only question is, whether such 


By Miriam Allen de Ford 


(Reprinted from the October number of 


Independent Woman, magazine of the 


National Federation of Business and 


Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc.) 


a person really lives in any numbers to- 
day, whether the type has survival value 
in the biological sense, and whether it is 
likely to meet the economic environment 
which will ensure its perpetuation. The 


answer, to any keen observer of the trend 


of our times, appears to be negative. 


. The truncated female, a sort of walking: 


incubator, with just sufficient intellect to 
attract and hold the interest and support 
of a man, was certainly, if not the normal, 
then at least the general type about fifty 
years ago. Women were then known gen- 
erically as “the sex.” -That was their 


raison d’etre, and they were expected, like 
the orthodox Jews, while their husbands 


prayed, “Lord, I thank Thee that Thou 
has not made me a woman,” to echo 
meekly, “Lord, I thank Thee that Thou 
hast made me what I am.” The only 
trouble was that a militant few, who had 
inherited, according to inexorable genetic 


law, some of their fathers’ genes as well — 


as their mothers’ (some, perhaps, more 
of their fathers’ than of their mothers’), 
could not live comfortably on such terms, 
and like all people who are pinched and 


squeezed, squealed in discomfiture. There 


have always been such a militant few, but 
where social and economic conditions are 
unpropitious, they are wasted or extermi- 
nated. The rising industrial age formed 
a favorable culture-medium for the Vic- 
torian feminists, and in spite of ridicule 
and abuse they made use of it to trans- 
form the world for women. Were they 


ill-advised? Have they done women a bad 


turn? 
If women gua women are merely ap- 
pendages to humanity—a sort of aborted 


half-men, almost human, like chimpanzees, — 


then certainly the present status of 
women is a bad mistake. If any woman 


Equal Rights 


charge of Business and Professional 
Women’s Council. 


12.30 P. M.—Luncheon. 


2.30 to 3.30 P. M—Program in charge of 
Industrial Council. 


3.30 P. M.—Report of Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 


4.00 P. M.—Informal reception and, so- 
cial meeting. 

Mrs. Cummings announces that reason- 
able accommodations for the convention 
can be had at the Penn-Harris Hotel and 
at the Y. W. C. A. in Harrisburg. Sub- 
scriptions to the luncheons will be $1.25 
per plate and for the dinner $1.50. Those 
desiring further particulars should write 
direct to the Chairman, Mrs. J. Franklin 
Cummings, 1716 W. Erie Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Job 


honestly believes that she is mentally and 
socially—to say nothing of physically— 
an irreparable inferior, then she would 
be a fool not to use such brains as she 
has to find a comfortable nest and a kind 
keeper. Undoubtedly there are such psy- 


chopathic inferiors on earth, male and 


female alike. But too much water has 
flowed under the bridges of biology and 
psychology in the past half-century to 
allow any such generalizations nowadays 
to apply to an entire sex, or to any large 
proportion of it. The schoolmen argued. 
whether worier had souls; the scientists 
have proved that they have minds. If 
they have minds, let them use them. 
But, it may be objected to Mary and 
her brother John, can’t Mary use her 
brain just being a good wife and mother? 
Heaven knows, that is a complex enough. 
task today, especially the latter portion 
of it. Must Mary stand behind a counter 
or keep books or pack cigarettes just be- 
cause she has the ability and the oppor-. 
tunity, in order to prove that she is as 
much a fully-developed human being as 
is her brother J ohn or her husband 
William,? 
To get at the kernel of the answer to 
this legitimate query we must eliminate. 
certain extraneous factors. First, we 
must waive the question of the current 
depression, and or whether Mary can get 
a job if she wants one. The depression 
may or may not be temporary, but at least 
in our contemporaneous civilization it is 
abnormal. Until a complete change comes 
in our economic and social system we 
must consider such problems as this from 
the viewpoint of what we in America call 
ordinarily good times. 
Another thing we must waive is the 
effect of married women’s employment on | 
single women’s employment, on men’s em- 
ployment, on the rearing of children, on 
the durability of marriage, and on the 
maintenance of an individual home. These 
problems are vastly important, but they 
are not our present concern, That is the 
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functioning as a fulfilled human being of 


Mrs. Mary herself. 

It is my firm belief, founded on more 
years of experience and observation than 
most of these young rebels against free- 
dom can possibly have, that if Mary is 
healthy, intelligent, and a true child of 
her time, she can find neither happiness 
nor its inevitable concomitant, full devel- 
opment of all her innate potentialities, 
in confining her social function to the up- 
keep of one home, one husband, and an 
assorted number of children. She may 
have to do so, despite her intentions and 
desires; she may be forced into an eco- 
nomic straitjacket by external compul- 
sions. That does not matter so much; 
what is vital is the inner feeling behind 
the material phenomena. Mary who wants 
to be an independent economic factor, a 
fully-privileged citizen instead of just “the 
wife” and “mamma,” but who must in- 
stead confine herself entirely to these per- 


sonal relations because she is not strong, 


because she cannot find the right job with 
reasonable hours, because the children are 
too young or delicate, because she mar- 
ried a mental throwback and thinks too 
much of him on other grounds to want to 
risk losing him—this Mary may be un- 
fortunate, but she is admirable, The one 
I condemn—or would condemn if it were 
not that I can explain and therefore pity 
her—is Mary II, who under such condi- 


tions stagnates happily and lands her lot; 
or, even worse, Mary III, who has all the 


things her grandmother and mother strug- | 


gled for in vain, yet longs to revert to the 
very conditions which her grandmother 
and mother found intolerable. | 


y ARY II is hopeless and not worth 
arguing with; Mary II may be 
brought to see the light if she can under- 
stand why she feels as she does. There may 
be temporary, purely personal reasons, of 
course. At moments of weariness, of over- 
work, of discouragement, of disappoint- 
ment, anyone might feel that the game was 
not worth the candle. Years ago a friend 
said to me, “If you ever feel like suicide, 
wait till a bright day and eat a large 
steak first.” Perhaps a good many of 
these would-be parasites need only some 
sunshine and a porterhouse. Life as a 
whole is a disappointing affair to most 
’ Of us, and even success has its monotonies 
and failures. What I have never seen and 
never expect to see is a woman who has 
been happily married to a real companion, 
who has reared normal children who love 
her, and who at the same time has been 
economically independent, who laments 


her existence or would wish any part of 


it undone. 

I have said that perhaps these mal- 
contents are misreading economic phe- 
homena. They may feel honestly and 
modestly that there are not enough jobs 
to go round, and that these should be 


reserved for those who would starve with- 


out them. There is no misreading in that 
bald statement, though there may be a 
good deal of misleading. The point is 
that such a situation is not definitely re- 
lated to the question of feminism at all; 
it is a challenge to the civilization which 
produced it, but its sexual ramifications 
are purely extraneous and serve only to 
becloud the issue. Whether either John 


WOMEN 
DEMAND THAT NO LABOR LEGISLA- 
TION BE ENACTED WHICH WOULD 
VIOLATE YOUR CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHT TO CONTRACT FOR YOUR 
LABOR ON THE SAME TERMS 

AS MEN 


This constitutional right cannot be set 
aside on the grounds of public health and 
morals. Women are capable of taking 
care of their own health and morals. 
They have looked after the health and 
morals of their families for generations. 

Abolition of night work for women in 
industry would mean starvation for hun- 
dreds of women who would be thrown 
out of work. Day shifts are filled. The 
overcrowded poorly paid fields of domes- 
tie service, laundry work and scrubbing 
could not assimilate these women. 

Minimum-wage legislation which applies 
to women and not to men does not pro- 

 teet women but gives jobs to men and 
boys who ean undercut the minimum 


as a working man. She has as many de- 
pendents to support. She demands equal — 
opportunity to earn her living. 

Since 1848 women have been fighting 
discriminations in the law. They are 
just emerging from this handicap. They 
must refuse to be fettered by another set 
of laws under the guise of protective la- 
bor legislation. 


SPECIAL LABOR LEGISLATION FOR 
WOMEN MEANS ECONOMIC 
SLAVERY! 


—Reprinted from Bulletin of the 
Philadelphia Branch, National 
Woman’s Party. 


or Mary, married or unmarried, can get 
a job (even during so-called good times) 
is a question on which the entire future 
of western society may rest; but it is of 
no more importance when it affects Mary 
than when it affects John. | 

Dr. Watson will agree with me that 
much of this longing for what really were 
the bad times is due to wrong condition- 
ing in early childhood. It is far less preva- 
lent now—was far less prevalent twenty 
years ago—than when I myself was a 
child; but there are still many families, 
and two decades ago there were many 
more, where little Mary must keep clean 
and play with her dolls while little John- 
nie goes to play with the boys; where boys 
are allowed, even encouraged, to assume 
an attitude of superiority to their sisters ; 
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where little Mary tags at mamma’s heels 
and acquires a precocious interest in 


clothes and appearance which normally 


ho more pertains to the pre-pubertal girl 
than to the pre-pubertal boy. If Mary is 
of a dominant type, she will find her way 
out through the scarring bitterness of 
adolescent rebellion; but if she is a natu- 
ral recessive, and then is forced by circum- 
stance into the economic arena, she will 
always regret and long for those happy 
days when curling her hair was more im- 
portant than getting a hundred in arith- 
metic, and when she could always wheedle 
a dime out of papa by a sweet smile, 
whereas brother John had to weed the 
garden for his dime. 


& LOSELY related to and strengthened 
by this conditioning — and this is 
where Dr. Watson and I part company— 
is the psychoanalytic explanation of this 
regressive attitude. I myself think it 
accounts for most of these cases of young 


and healthy women who yearn to “relax 


and depend on someone.” There was only 
one era in the lives of all of us when we 
had nothing whatever to do but relax and 
depend on someone, and meet thereby im- 
mediate satisfaction of all our needs and 
wants. That was the period before our 
birth, that golden age for which the un- 
reconciled subconscious languishes with 
melancholy and in vain. Carried far 


enough, this uterine regression becomes a 


death-complex, and may lead to self de- 
struction. Less strongly motivated, it 
creates exactly the constellation of emo- 
tions which impels a robust human being 
to want to lean her head on another’s 
shoulder instead of holding it upright in 
the sunshine. Men have that feeling just 
as much as women have; but only women 
are encouraged to confess or foster it. 
Finally, there is the sad possibility that 
when Mary wants to be a parasite it is 
simply because she really is by nature a 
parasite forced into an independent ex- 
istence, and because she possesses one of 
the outstanding characteristics of her 


kind—plain unadulterated laziness. Tech- 


nically, this Mary is a pure parasite only 
when she takes without giving—when, for 
example, she functions as a gold-digger 
or an alimony-grabber. When her happi- 
ness or her dream of happiness is of a 
life restricted to domestic preoccupations, 
she is an endophyte, living on her host 
but doing him no harm. She may even do 
him some good, as an individual. Socially 
she is of no importance whatever, and 
might as well never have been born at all. 


She may tell herself of the importance of 


giving all her time and’attention to her off- 
spring, but unfortunately modern psychol- 
ogy has proved that children are injured, 


rather than helped, by too much maternal 


attention. In so far as she has any effect 
at all on society as a whole, she is an ob- 
stacle in the way of its evolution. Her 
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happiness is a selfish happiness. At its 
root lies a canker—probably a glandular 
deficiency or unbalance. She is to be pitied 
or ignored; the tragedy is that a short- 
sighted young girl with no such disability 
may come instead to emulate her. 


The feminists of the old days made 


many, many mistakes. Pioneers always 
do. They attracted to their ranks some 
adherents who perhaps had more of mas- 
culinity than femininity in their make-up. 
(Surprisingly few, however, of the fore- 
runners of feminism could be classed as 
actual homosexuals.) These, particularly, 
tended to imitate exactly the over-mascu- 
linized men of a male-dominant era, It 
was they who were the teachers of the 
teachers of the women’s colleges of today, 
and who are responsible for whatever 
faults they may have that cause them to 
become “spinster-factories”—faults, how- 
ever, not to be remedied by courses in 
dancing and cosmetics. (Incidentally, 
critics of women’s colleges always pick 
out the most extreme examples without 
explaining the outside factors which make 
them extreme. In my own class in one 
prominent “spinster-factory,” twenty 
years after, roughly 65 per cent of the 


graduates are married, and there is an 


average of about one and a quarter child 
to every graduate, married or unmarried. 
This compares pretty favorably with a 


similar social and cultural stratum in the 
country at large.) Moreover, these early 
feminists over-stressed the obvious fact 
that all women cannot expect to find hus- 
bands; that in the most densely populated 
portions of our country the women out- 
number the men. Many of these pioneers 
were themselves sexually warped and 
truncated; in their pre-Freudian time 
they did not understand the importance of 
sexual fulfilment in the life of every nor- 
mal person; and they never even consid- 
ered the possibility of turning their efforts 
toward complete expression in the woman 
of the future. They over-emphasized the 
economic and social fulfilment; their op- 
ponents have over-emphasized the sexual 
and maternal fulfilment. One is as short- 
sighted a policy as the other. 

But with all their errors, that cour- 
rageous vanguard of feminists did a great 
and needed work. They were more imple- 
ments of the Zeitgeist than prime movers, 


of course; they were made by the stage > 


of social development in which they were 


born more than they themselves made it. 


Regarding them only as instruments, how- 
ever, the dawn of the nineteenth century 
saw an Occidental world of repressed fe- 
males and dominant males; the dawn of 
the twentieth, a world of men and women 
beginning to be regarded primarily as hu- 
man beings, only secondarily as sexually 


Equal Rights 
differentiated creatures. Male dominance 


is no prettier than female dominance; to 
a balanced and normal observer the ideal 


must be a complete equality and lack of 


discrimination in everything not directly 
associated with the primary sexual func- 
tions. 

The one real drawback today is not the 
sporadic and pathological outbursts of 
these occasional misguided or badly 
trained girls and women. It is the fact 
that there are still, as Lillian Symes 
pointed out a while ago in an article in 
Harper’s, more “new women” than there 
are “new men.” Our women, as a whole, 
have advanced in viewpoint beyond their 
brothers and—more disastrously—beyond 
their husbands. For every woman who 
would rather be a kitten on a silk cushion 
than a completely functioning human be- 
ing, there are ten men who swell like 
peacocks and thunder, “I want to support 
my own wife,” and never realize how 
funny and pathetic that sounds to com- 
pletely modern ears. | 

There are noble exceptions among the 
men certainly—many of them. But they 
are small consolation to the twentieth- 
century woman who can find nowhere a 
mate with a viewpoint beyond 1870. .... 
We saw them first. Each and everyone of 
them is happily married to a contented 
feminist like myself! | 


Eva Le Galliene Speaks at Alva Belmont House ~ 


do honor to Eva Le Gallienne, founder 

of the Civic Repertory Theatre, and a 
founder of the National Woman’s Party, 
at a reception held in her honor at Alva 
Belmont House, Monday afternoon, No- 
vember 20. The drawing rooms were 
crowded and even the beautiful stair-case 
was thronged with people who leaned over 
the balustrade to hear Miss Le Gallienne, 
as young, slim and beautiful she very sin- 
cerely in her passionate and poignant 
voice pleaded in behalf of a nationally en- 
dowed theatre. 

America, which has no real theatre to- 
day, must have a national theatre, Miss 
Le Gallienne stated, and if the Govern- 
ment does not want to subsidize it with a 
“little bit of the vast sums of money it is 
putting out now,” she has a plan whereby 
the women of America can endow it. 
Miss Le Gallienne said if the women’s 
clubs, organized and powerful groups of 
women, would add only 10 cents to their 
annual dues, it would supply a sum more 
than sufficient to permit creation of a na- 
tional repertory theatre to present the 
great plays ati low prices. 

Miss Le Gallienne also brought out the 
fact that actresses are one of the groups 
most in need of help, and that some form 
of public theatre would be a means where- 
by they could be benefited. She cited as 


G conor to: all Washington came to 


By Mabel Van Dyke 


examples of nationally endowed theatres, 
those of France and Denmark where she 
spent her childhood, where even the poor 
are able to see great plays and so can form 
“a habit of beauty.” One great value of 
a repertory theatre is that it can give 
lovers of certain plays those plays year 
after year, to see and enjoy again and 
again and to grow in enjoyment of. “Great 
plays” cannot be understood completely 
and enjoyed fully the first time, she be- 
lieves, and defined a repertory theatre as 
a “library of loved and living plays.” 
With Miss Le Gallienne at the National 
Headquarters was Don Cameron, a mem- 
ber of the Civic Repertory Theatre and 
playing in her productions of “Alice in 
Wonderland” and “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Among the members of the National 
Woman’s Party who received Miss Le 
Gallienne were Sarah T. Colvin of St. 
Paul, Minn., newly elected national chair- 
man of the Woman’s Party, Mabel Van 
Dyke, Anita Pollitzer, Rebekah Great- 
house, Mrs. Dwight Clarke and Nina E. 
Allender. Mrs. Harvey Wiley introduced 
Miss Le Gallienne, paying tribute to her 
superb accomplishments, and Mrs. Mer- 
ritt O. Chance presided over the tea table, 
assisted by a group of young girls under 
the chairmanship of Angelina Carabelli. 


Also as hostesses were prominent mem- 
bers of Miss Le Gallienne’s home State, 
including Mrs. Homer Cummings, wife of 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
Mrs. Augustine Lonergan, wife of Senator 
Lonergan from Connecticut, and Elsie 
Hill of Connecticut. 2 

Prominent among those attending the 
reception were Bess Davis Schreiner, au- 
thor and producer of a version of “Alice 
in Wonderland” of which the Washington . 
Community Players gave numerous per- 
formances, and members of the cast in- 
cluding Evelyn Davis, who played “Alice,” 
Maude Howell Smith, Anne Yago McGuf- 
fey, Lisa Gardiner, Francis Rands, Fillis 
Speich, Kent Dyer, Elizabeth Andrews, 
John Sikken, and Chester Ring. 

Others active in Washington’s dramatic 
life who attended were Dr. and Mrs. E, V. 
Wilcox of the Shakespeare Society, Lilla 
LaGarde of the Arts Club, Colonel and 
Mrs. John Otto Johnson, Edith I. Allen 
and Dorothy Croissant of the Drama 
Guild of Washington, Mildred Curran, 
Rose Ellen Mattern and Catherine Mc- 
Cord. of the Pierce Hall Players, Mme. 
Emmanuel Dimitriu and Mrs. Robert 
Delafield Rands of the National League 
of American Penwomen, Mrs. William J. 
Peters of the Montgomery Players, Kath- 
erine Riggs of the Chapel Players, Marion 
Chace and Lester Shafer of the Seven 
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Arts Group, and also head of the Denni- 
shawn Dance Studio, Constance Brown of 


the Cue and Curtain Club of George — 


Washington University, Eileen Fowler of 
the Columbia Players; the Third Secre- 
tary of the Egyptian Legation, Andre Cat- 
taui; D. C. Chace of the dramatic depart- 
ment of the Washington Star, Dorothea 
Lewis of the Washington Post, Frank 


That’s Another Story 


E learn from the Bulletin of the 

Business Women’s Legislative Coun- 
cil of California that the president of one 
of the largest women’s clubs in Los An- 
geles in addressing a public meeting said : 
‘“Woman’s place is in the home, man’s at 
work. Those professional women who do 
not actually need their jobs and work for 
excess money should give them up.” 


“This clubwoman,” the Bulletin states, 
“comes from a socially prominent and 


wealthy family and has always enjoyed — 


the luxuries of life. Yet she dares to 
criticize other women who desire some of 
the benefits she enjoys and are willing to 
work for them. Has this person given up 
her ‘excess money’ so that more men may 
have jobs? We haven’t heard of it.” 


Traffic in Women and Children 


T= Fifth Committee at the Assémbly ~* 


of the League of Nations in Geneva, 
according to The Vote (London) of Octo- 
ber 13, 1933, has been considering the 
new draft Protocol brought forward by 
the French delegation in April last, that: 
“Whoever, in order to gratify the pas- 
sions of another person, has procured, 
enticed, or led away, even with her con- 
sent, a woman or girl of full age for im- 
moral purposes in another country shall 


be punished, notwithstanding that the va- . 


Baer of the Washington Herald, as well - 


as Olga Helms, William Rodon, Esther 
Smith Cowan, Irene Garretson, Anna 
Maria Sherwell, Marjory Fuller and Doro- 
thy Shafer. 

Miss Le Gallienne expressed great pleas- 
ure in being at Alva Belmont House. She 
joined the National Woman’s Party as a 
founder some years ago, but this was her 


Feminist Notes 


rious acts constituting the offence may 
have been committed in different coun- 
tries.” 

The Vote comnients: 


“In our view, as we pointed out last 
August, this declaration is a retrograde 
step, and by making the penalization of 
traffic in women to depend upon the speci- 
fic locality in which it is conducted, gives 
tacit approval to its continuance unchal- 
lenged in all other places. é 


“We are pleased to say that, after dis- 


cussion in Geneva, it was agreed that this 
Protocol should be re-drafted.” 


_Clubwomen Endorse Equal Rights 


HE Michigan Federation of Woman’s 

Clubs has recently gone on record en- 
dorsing Equal Rights. A number of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Quota Clubs, Zonta Clubs, and various 
busine&s 4nd professional women’s organi- 
zations in all parts of the country have 
also gone on record for it. 


Woman an Inventor 


6¢é HAT woman is deficient in creative 


powers,” says a recent Bulletin of 
the International Council of Women 


_ (Paris), “has always been a favorite argu- 
ment of the opponents of the woman’s 


movement, who apart from denying her 
these faculties in the realm of the mind, 
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first visit to the National Headquarters. 
At the close of Miss Le Gallienne’s ad- 
dress, Mrs. Colvin, the National Chairman, 
was introduced. Mrs. Colvin stressed the 
great need for full participation by women 
in all avenues of endeavor. She praised 
Miss Le Gallienne for her devotion to her 
art, and for the great contribution she is 
making in the world of the theatre. 


particularly harped on, the fact that she 
had made no contribution worth mention- 
ing to the domain of inventions. A Ger- 
man philosopher went so far as to deride 
her for not having invented any of the im- 
plements which she uses daily in her 
household—though he forgot to prove his 
statement. 

“Since women gained access to higher 
education, this theory has been badly 
shaken and will receive a further blow 
from the report in the British press that 
Mrs. Franzie A. de Silva, daughter of an 
Englishman of Portuguese descent, has 
made a discovery, which it is said will 
cause a real revolution in the manufacture 
of stainless steel. After many years of 
experiment she has found the secret of 
transmuting base iron ore into stainless 
steel in one process. Her discovery will 
do away with three expensive interme- 
diate processes and will greatly reduce 
the cost of the finished product. ~ 

“It is anticipated that work will be 
found for numbers of unemployed steel 
workers and that the iron bearing sands 


of Great Britain, which hitherto it has 


been impossible to utilize in steel-making, 
will be used. 

“The process is said to be as revolution- 
ary as the first discovery of crucible steel 
by Benjamin Huntsman, in 1774, which 
led to the Sheffield cutlery industry be- 
coming world-famous.” 


News from the Field 


Good Work, California! 

T a meeting of the California Branch, 

held at the Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel in San Francisco on October 30, 
James E. Prizin-Zano appeared as a 
representative of the local office of the 
N. R. A. to hear the point of view of the 
National Woman’s Party on the matter 
of economic legislation based on sex. At 
the meeting he stated that, after being 
asked to attend, he had been studying 
the codes as they came in and was sur- 
prised to find that there were differentials 
in wage scales based on sex. The morn- 
ing of the meeting he had received a copy 


of a proposed garment workers’ code 


which carried a differential of forty cents 
an hour. 


A very animated and interesting dis- 


cussion took place following the formal 
presentation of the subject of wages for 
women under the N. R. A., with the result 
that Mr. Prizin-Zano promised co-opera- 
tion in securing the removal of the wage 
differential. | 
- Genevieve Allen, California Chairman 
of the Woman’s Party, presided and the 
following resolution was passed at the 
meeting and copies sent to General John- 
son, Miss Perkins and to George Creel—in 
charge of the local department of the 
N. R. A. 
WHereas, at this critical time in 
the economic affairs of the nation, 
codes are being formulated which 


establish wages and other conditions 
of employment for men and women, 
and 

WHEREAS, we believe it detrimental 
to men as well as to women to make 


a differential in wages and other con- 
ditions of employment based on sex 
lines; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the California 
Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party, urge that in the codes adopted, 
wages and other conditions of em- 
ployment be based on the nature of 
the work, on merit and quality of 
service, not on sex. 
Mr. Creel replied: 


Mrs. Genevieve Allen, 
965 Union Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
October 31, 1933. 
My Dear Mrs. Aller: 

I have your letter of October 30th 
and am in full agreement with the 
resolution. Please count upon me to 
do anything that I can. 

(Signed) 
Grorce CreeL, Administrator, 
District Recovery Administration. 
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The reply from the National Recovery 
Administration in Washington read: 


Miss Genevieve Allen, 
National Woman’s Party, 
965 Union Street, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Miss Allen: 


This will acknowledge receipt of 
your resolution of October 30, ad- 
dressed to General Hugh S. Johnson. 

We have carefully considered the 
terms and wish to say that we see no 
need for making a differential in 
wages based on sex lines. We are 
advocating, wherever possible, to 
have provisions included in the codes 
that call for wages based on work 
performed rather than on sex. We 
believe a minimum wage should apply 
to both sexes. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. Howarp Myrrs, 
Labor Advisory Board. 


The Legislative Chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Business and Pro- 


fessional Women was present at the meet-. 


ing and said she would present the whole 
discussion to the Federation with a recom- 
mendation for co-operation with the 
Woman’s Party. 


The local press carried very eink pub- 


licity and as a result Mrs. Allen has been 


asked to present the matter before the 


City and County Federations of Women’s 
Clubs of San Francisco. The Legislative 
Chairman of the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is arranging to have: the 


matter taken up by the State Federation Tt 


also. She is in full agreement with the 
resolution passed at the meeting. 


Mrs. Allen writes: 

“I believe that this very este dis- 
crepancy in the compensation for the 
work of women as proposed by the N. R. A. 
codes will serve to explode for all time the 
myth about protective legislation. I am 


particularly impressed by the letter from 
the Labor Advisory Board of the N. R. A. 
and I know our members in other parts 
of the country will be, too.” 


A Pillar of Support 


N his address of welcome to the Na- 

tional Woman’s Party Convention re- 
cently held in Wilmington, Delaware, 
Governor C. Douglas Buck said: 

“Among you-all of whom I am glad to 
welcome to Wilmington today—are some 
of the famous and fearless women who not 
so many years ago fought the vigorous 
battle that won the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. That amendment is a pillar of 
support that can never be removed with- 
out destroying the entire structure. I 
compliment you, members of the National 
Woman’s Party, upon having as your 


leader Mrs. Hilles, who comes of a long 
line of famous statesmen, the Bayards of» 
Delaware, and I welcome your convention, 


the first women’s convention to be held in 
our State—Delaware, one of the thirteen 
original States and first of them all to 
ratify the Federal Constitution.” 


Women Are ‘Pushed Out” 


rN a recent letter to The Honolulu Times, 
; Estelle Baker of Honolulu, an active 


“member of the National Woman! ~ Party, 


writes :. 


the Octeher of the 
American Legion Monthly, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture says re- 
garding the New Deal through N. R. 
A.: “We achieved Revolution last — 
November by the ballot.” 
. The ballot? I didn’t vote, did you? 
He continues: “We began a New 
Deal by the permissive powers 
granted to the President by Congress 


A facsimile of the Christmas Card that will announce to pour 


friend your gift of a subscription for Lqual Rights. Order at 
once. Ohree subscriptions for the price of tho. 


all the coming year you 


the enjoyment of each nef issue 
bring to your mind fresh thoughts 
of my lasting good fnishes. 


receive 


“Equal Rights 


Bonor’s Name 


Equal Rights 


in the Farm Act, the National Econ- 


omy Act, etc.” 
Were the farmers consulted ? 
Was labor consulted ? 
Further: “In between the enor- 
mous industrial giants at the top, 


_ and the farmer and earner on the bot- 
tom, is the small business man. 


“The large industries barricaded 
behind surpluses can well afford to 
stand the temporary loss under which 
they will operate until such a time as 
increased demand puts them on a 
profitable basis. 

“But the small business man, per- 
haps just making ends meet—frankly, 
his condition remains the same. If 
he was at a disadvantage in compet- 


_ing with Big Business, he will still 


have the same disadvantage. The 
only thing ‘that can be said is that 
his disadvantage will not be greater 


- under the New Deal. The only thing 


that N. R. A. cannot do is to remove 


economic disadvantage under 


which he labors in competing with 
Big Business.” 

What a cheering prospect for small 
business ! 

And in all the long article there is 
no slighest mention of women. His | 
word “earner” does not mean women, ~ 
for the administration is pushing 
them out of every job it has the power 
to do. 

I had imagined that the American 


: Legion represented Jefferson — Lin- 


coln—Lenin visions. 

Being a descendant of a Civil War 
veteran, I never feel that the Military 
are “different.” To me they are just | 


_humans—even as my father. 


Because I have a son and two 
grandsons (as fine as they are made) 
I am no enemy to men—only to some; 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Hitler, Mus- 


solini. 

“If this be treason,” cheerio trai- 
tors! We went to jail for Suffrage— 
and got it! | 


Ee Come to 
Washington 
p Ths Christmas 


A vacation spent in Washington—the 

central point of our national life—is sure 

to be a memorable holiday. Political 

events of world-wide importance form a 
shifting scene of never-ending interest. 


The Dodge Hotel is a convenient, head- 
quarters, near many important 
including Alva Belmont House. 


Single rooms $2.00 to $4.00 
Double rooms $3.50 to $7.00 
Let our “No Tipping” Service express 
our hospitality to you this Christmas. 
THE DODGE HOTEL 
North Capitol and E Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
PUBLICATIONS AND BOOKS 


600 East Lombard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
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